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To the Honorabh and Reverend Board of Oveneert of , 
Harvard Umternty. 

The President of that Seminary, iu compliance 
with th<> rote of the BoHrd of Overseers of the ninth 
of Febraary, 18^, has the honor respectfully to 
■ubiuit the following 

REPORT. 

The President in the first place must premise, that, 
the Board of Overseers having, by their vote of the 
11th of June, 1829, rescinded so much of the vote of 
the 9th of February, 1826, as relates to printing all 
that part of the details, usually given in Ibrtnt-r an- 
nual reports, which was contained between pases 10 
and 41, inclusive, the effect of the modificatiou of 
the annual report, thus directed, will be, in his ap- 
prehension, to render the remaining details, included 
in former Reports, less complete and satisfactory 
than would be useful and might be wished ; and 
the tabular form, adopted in them, as it respects 
these remaining details, inconvenient. And the 
President, being also desirous that clear con- 
ceptions should be formed concerning all the rela- 
tions of an institution so justly the object of interest, 
and so long distinguished by the favor and patron- 
age both of individuals and of the public, has 
deemed himself justified in so fur deviating from the 
direotioQ contained in the vote of February, 1826, as 
to throw the details usually contained in the residue 
of the Annual Report into a dilTerent form from that 
heretofore adopted, and therein directed, for the 
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purpose of ginog a more complete and satisfactory 
view of the several great relations aod departments 
of the University, than it was possible to do bj 
merely printing that part of the usual details of the 
Annual Report, which the vote of the 1 1 th of June, 
1829, did not affect. 

With these views he submits the several documents 
marked A. B. C. D. £. F., &c. in the Appendix, sub* 
joined to this Report, as the best mode of presenting 
to the Board of Overseers all the informatioa which 
it was obviously the object of that body, by th« 
votes above mentioned, to obtain. Thf^se documents 
have been made out personally by the President, with 
great labor and care. They have been submit- 
ted to the heads of the respective departments 
of the University, to the end, that as far as possti 
ble they might be correct. They preseot in sue- 
cession, under the head of each department, the 
course of studies and instructionf for the under- 
graduates, in the several faculties of the Univer- 
sity, with the portions and length of time occupied 
by each student and instructer, in recitations, leo-. 
tnres, and other exercises, and the general course 
and results of each as it respects object, mode, and 
time. In these subjoined documents, it is apprehend- 
ed that all the inform-dtion called for by the votes of 
the Overseers will be coinmuBicated in a form 
more full, practical, and intelligible, than it was pos- 
sible to attain by the residue of the tabular forms re- 
tained. 

With respect to those "remarks on the state of 
the institution and measures recommended for its 
improvement," which it is made, by the above men- 
tioned vote of the Overseers, the duty ol the Presi- 
dent to submit, the short period, during which the 
present head of that seminary has been connected 
with it| does not permit and would not Justify him in 
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making any remarks except such as are of a rery 
geaeral nature, or in recommending any measures for 
improvement, except those which cannot fail to be 
perceived after a very short and transient pbserva- 
tion, and the importance of which cannot but be 
readily admitted by all who coincide with him in the 
general views he entertains concerning the objects 
and obligations of such aa institution. 

It will be perceived by those who examine the 
several specifications contained in the Appendix to 
this Report, that great attention has been paid and 
labor expended in ascertaining the amount of time 
occupied by each student and instnicter respectively 
in recitations, lectures, and other exercises. The 
ol^ect the President has proposed to himself in this 
minuteness of inquiry and representation has been 
not only to comply with the plain requisitions of the 
Overseers, and to leave no doubt on a subject, which 
seems heretofore. to have been involved in some ob- 
scurity, but also to obtain, if possible, some fixed 
points of comparison, by which to estimate, as far 
as the nature of the subject permits, the influences 
of the seminary ; and the degree of these induen- 
c«8 and their proportion to the nature and impor- 
tance of the object of education. 

Upon the supposition that ad other facilities and 
aids of advancement in the branches taught in any 
iastitution of learning are equal, it is plain that the 
degree of influence such institution exerts, in favor 
of any one of those branches, is in proportion to 
the time required by it of each instructer, to b« 
occupied in the actual instruction of each pupil. 
And although this proportion may not be a just 
criterion of the probable absolute advancement of 
the student in any branch, yet it is apparently 
among the best data for estimating the direction-and 
force given to (he ioflueoces of such semiioary ; and 
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is among the best evidences of the opinion of those 
who guide those influences, as it respects either the 
importance or the difficulty of the respective branches. 

Considering the result of the specifications in the 
Appendix in this light, it cannot fail to be remarked, 
that the proportion of time employed in the actual 
instruction and examination of each pupil, is far less, 
in Latin, Grrek, and Mathematics, than the diffi' 
culty of those branches and their importance de-- 
mand. Thus the time occupied in the. actual at- 
tendance of each student, at recitation, upon the in- 
structer in the Greek language, is only 358 hours, 
and upon the instructers in the Latin only SUS hours, 
for the whole college course. (See A ppcndix, pp. 
xr end xix.) Now when it is considered that the 
recitations in (he Greek are wholly, and those in 
Latin chiefly, in divisions (half of each class), 
BDOounting on an average to niore than thirty per- 
sons, among Whom every recitation hour is to be 
apportioned, it will easily be seen how -extremely 
small is the proportion of time which can be allotted 
by the instructer, for a critical investigation of the 
progress of each student. The result is the snnie, or 
at least not very difierent, in the case of the Mathe- 
matics. 

To place the topic, now presented, in a light still 
more striking, it will only be necessary to compare' 
the provision, iu this respect, for the modern lan- 
guages with that made for the ancient, (not with 
the intention of recommending any change in rela-« 
tion to the former, because the President recognises 
their value, and rejoices in the success and ability 
with which this department is now conducted in the 
University,) but for the purpose of making still mor* 
apparent the comparative deficiency of provision of 
time for instruction in the latter. 

The number of smdents annually occupied, in the 
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three jooior classes, in the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, may be stated on an average to be 200< 
Now while, as appears by Appendix D., p. zv, these 
200 students have in thie Greek language only the 
time of the iostructer occupied in their recitations, 
for 717 hours, it appears by AppMidix G, pp. xxiz, 
zxx, that in French and Spanish, with Mr. Sales, ll'G 
students have the time of instructers occupied in 
their recitations for 1075 hours ; in Italian and 
Spanish, with Dr. Bachi, 45 • students have the 
time of instructers occupied as above for 814 hours, 
and in Gerinau and French, with Dr. Follen, 56 
students have the time of instructers so occupied, 
for. 772 hours. In the Latin language the provision 
for instruction, in respect of time, somewhat ex- 
ceeds that in the Greeks 200 students having, in 
Latin,- an occupation of instructers' time of 1111 
hours, as appears by Appendix £., p. xix. Though 
the difference is here in some small degree less, there 
is on this account no important difference in the ef- 
. feet of the comparison on the argument. 

And when it is considered how much more diffi-* 
<ylt, and iii a general view, important, a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin is than that 
of any' modern language, the student's vernacu- 
lar t<Mi&;ue alone excepted, the deficiency of the pro- 
- vision m the respect above mentioned cannot fail to 
be still more apparent and striking. 

The President is well aware that, deficient aa the 
provisions of the seminary in (he respect alluded to 
nay be, they are yet equal to any and superior 
to most, if not to all similar institutions, on our 
ccmtjnent. The duty of those who have the super- 
intendence of % seminary of this kind is~ not to be 
measured, however, by the comparative deficiencies 
of other institutions, but by the positive efficiency of 
their own, in reference to the objects they f 
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attain. In the apprehension of the President this Antj 
requires them to make very clear and distinct their 
views relative to the nature and objects of public ed- 
ncation, in the higher seminaries of learning, not only 
by the opinions ihey publicly express, but also 1^ 
the practical efficiency of the means which they 
provide for carrying into effect such avowed opin- 
ions. And this seems the more necessary, at a pe- 
riod of society, when a strong disposition is, in many 
quarters, manifested to change the ancient grouni^ 
of public education, and to place the system apoa 
new foundations. 

Actuated by this sense of duty, the President deems 
it proper on this occasion to state, that a sound 
public education was placed, by our ancestors, in 
this seminary, so far as respects its literary influence^ 
upon the basis of a thorough instruction in Greek, 
Latin, and Mathematics, and that, in his riewj 
nothing has occurred in the history, experience, or 
discoveries of the present age, rendering those thrafl' 
foundations less solid and sure than they were for* 
merly ; or showing it to be wise to select other and 
newly invented grounds, on which to lay the foun- 
dation of a firm elementary structure of intellectual 
character. 

' With respect to Mathematics, it is not apprehend- 
ed that thrre exists any where, at present, a dispo- 
sition to undervalue their importance, although it is 
known tiiat some diversity of opinion exists as to the 
degree of advancement, in the higher branches, which 
it may be advantageous to require in such seminaries. 
But as to the Greek and the Latin, the case is difieis< 
ent. Owing to the increased facility and dispoutioD 
for intercourse among the nations of the earth, an 
racreased demand for an acquaintance with the mod* 
era languages has naturally arisen ; and with this, a 
concurrent disposition begins to appear to substitnM 
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these, in public institutions, or to cootider tbem as 

equivalent, in their course of studies, to the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome ; whereby it has hap- 
pened that thoso branches of educatioo, which were 
in former times deemed so essential to a literary 
character, that they obtained fot themselves, exclu- 
sively, the name of " leamingf" have, in som« 
institutions been superseded, or deemed quite sec- 
ondary to those branches, which in former times 
were considered, and in all times, from the nature 
of things, must be comparatively nothing more than 
" accomplishments." 

' Without intending to enter into the extent of the 
argument on this great subject, yet considering some 
of the currents of opinion, which have an influence 
in the community, the President apprehends, that it 
will not be deemed improper or out of place, to re- 
mark, that, in every system of public educatioa 
which aspires to the character of soundness and 
comprehensiveness, the study of language, its ele- 
ments, combinations, general relations, and par- 
ticular affections, is essential and unavoidable. This 
arises, not out of any prejudice, or arbitrary selec- 
tion of it as an object of instruction, but from the very 
Datura of the human, mind, and the inseparable coo- 
□exion and mutual dependence existing between lan- 
guage and the mind itself. For language being, IK 
fact, a creation of the mind, growing out of its ne- 
cessities, originating with nations in their infancji 
and l^eepiug an equal pace with their civilizatioDi 
and being also, in all its modifications, shaped by 
their intellectual exlgeucies and adapted to them,— 
it follows necessarily, that the knowledge of lan- 
guage is among the readiest, the most natural and 
perfect ways of attaining to an acquaintance with 
the nature, the powers, and the wants, of the miod 
kself. Accordio^y, by tbe umrersEd consent and con- 
3 
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currence of all times and of every cirilised peoplfi, 
the study of one or more languages, other than their 
own vernacular tongue, has been adopted, not merely 
to give their youth a key to the literary treasures 
which ihe particular language so studied contains, 
but for a higher and more general purpose, — that of 
introducing them, by means of a gradual acquaintance 
with the elements and relations of language, to a 
knowledge of the relations and exigencies of the 
human mind itself. These are necessarily more or 
less developed by the conformation of every language, 
but are most particularly and eminently discernible 
in those languages which have grown out of the ne- 
cessities, and been shaped by the vicissitudes, the 
taste, and the energies of highly cultivated and intel- 
lectual nations. 

Now it is undeniable, that, by almost the unanimous 
consent of all those who, in any country of Europe, 
have attained the name of " scholars,'^ the languages 
of Greece and Rome have been considered, beyond all 
others, the best adapted for the purposes above intimat- 
ed. And this general assent or opinion of well in- 
structed men has been, apparently, not founded on 
prejudice, arising from education or habit, but from 
their realizing, by means of an intimate acquaintance 
with those languages and the intellectual treasures they 
contain, their importance and value ; and, above all, 
by their recognising, in the history, the relations, and 
fhe individual character of the nations, among 
whom those languages originated, and by whom 
they were perfected, a concurrence of circumstances 
and influences, tending to give a tnore perfect and pol- 
ished structure to their respective tongues, than any 
other nation, before or since, has ever possessed ; 
wherefore they have been justly deemed, far better 
adapted, than - any other, to become the medium of 
introducing youth to the knowledge of the nature of 
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Language in general, and so, of consequence, to an 
acquaintance with those intellectual powers and opera- 
tions of the mind, which are best learned, if not alone 
to be learned, through the means of that knowledge. 

The preceding remarks have been deemed by tbe 
President not unsuitable, for the reasons above sug- 
gested, as an introduction to the statement of Us 
opinion, that the existing provision in the University 
for instruction in the branches of learning above al- 
luded to, is far less than the interests of public edu' 
cation in such a seminary require. Among the causet 
which have tended to increase and strengthen the 
doubts, that exist in the community on the subject 
of classical learning, it cannot be questioned, th&t 
the greatest and the most widely operative has been, 
the general want of thoroughness of instruction in 
those branches, which has, in a greater or leas de- 
gree, characterized all the literary institutions of ovtt 
country. This want of thoroughness has had, itjs 
apprehended, a two-fold operation upon the general 
opinion. It has been both cause and effect. On 
the one hand, the prevailing humor to consider clas- 
sical studies less essential than they were formerly, 
naturally tended to render instructers more indiffer- 
ent, and parents and superintendents of seminaries 
less earnest in their endeavours to make youth as per- 
fect as possible in their acquaintance with those 
branches. On the other hand, the youth themselves 
being- very often superficially educated, and bo 
not attaining a ready command of the ancient lan- 
guages, were ]iot qualified to realize the benefits to 
be derived from their acquisition, and thus, naturally 
concluding the fruit to be of little worth, which, af- 
ter considerable labor, they were not able themselves 
to reach, through indolence, or pride, or despair, 
became converts to the prevailing prejudice. It 
seems, therefore, to he the unquestionable duty al all 
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dwse who nra deeply impceued with the in 
of classical learniog, na the only solid basis of educa- 
tifHi, to set themselves earnesttj and efficieDtly to 
endeavDur to introduce as great thorougbuess of ia- 
struotion as possible in those studieB, placing the 
standard as high as the dubious state of public 
ofHnion will bear; and for this purpose eocour- 
aging every iostitutioo of learaiog uoder tbeir in- 
fluence to rest its reputation upon the depth; extent^ 
and quality of the acquisitions of the youth ia- 
stnKted in it, and not at all on the oooiparatin 
numbers it may matriculate or graduate. 

These remarks are not intended to surest the ex- 
fediency of any alteration in those principles which 
have of late opened the use of the library of the sem- 
inary and eiven an opportunity to youth to be in- 
structed in any particular branches they omj 
select, such students not being candidates for the hon- 
ors of the University, orentitled to a degree. They 
have exclusive reference to those branches, on the pur- 
suit of which these honors, and a degree, are made 
lo depend ; , by its capacity and preparation to ad- 
vance the student's prepress in which iininchea, its gen- 
eral character must necessarily be estimated. Thegen- 
erai object of the President, in his recommendations, 
CHI this subject, does not at present extend farther than 
to the obtaining of such a number of instmcters, in 
each of those branches, or such a modification of the 
present system of instruction, as may be necessary to 
enable each instructer to be occupied solely with a sec- 
ti(Mi (one fourth of each class), instead of a division 
'(one half of each class) as at present ; in every hour 
-destined for instruction. For this purpose, one addi- 
tional Greek instructer he apprehends to be requisite, 
and -either another io Latin, or the duties of the pres- 
isnt Proctor to be so modified as to enable him to 
IgivB the time necessary to hearing the students in 
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sacHoDs hutead of divisnoa. Shnihr watUe «v- 
ist, in the opinion of the President, id relation to the 
study of Abthematics. So loog sa ins&'uction, in- 
that branch, embraces the high attainments in it, at> 
which the present system aims, a longer amd thus a 
more efficient connexion between the instructer and 
studeat, than the time now allotted, aad the mods 
oooseqtWDtly now pursued, will pefinit, seeoks toJiiiii' 
to be indiep«iisable. < 

The President deems it his duty ajsoia relation to 
the department of Oratory to suggest the importaace^ 
indeed the necessity, of additional aid, in the instruc*' 
tJon in declamation, or easy and graceful delivery. 
. It is generally agreed that a sufficient attentioA 
has not been paid in tlra University to this brascfa' 
of instruction. Nor is it indeed practicable* aa 
long as the duty is devolved upon a single instrac- 
ter (the Professor of Oratory.) As theartofde-> 
ciamatioD is itot one of the- requisites for admis- 
sion to the seminary, the degree of attention paid- 
to it in the primary and higher schools aad acade* 
mies, or by private teachers, depends almost wholly 
upon the inclination, or opinion roiicerning its im? 
portaoce, entertained by each particular instructer,* and 
this, perhaps, is often itself depeadt^nt upon his own 
sense of his ability to give this species of instructtoa, 
or of bis want of it. The consequence is, as in sviA 
astateof thi^s must be expected, that the greulest im- 
aginable diversity exists among those admitted (e 
the seminary in respect of this part of preparatary 
instruction. Those who come from some schools and 
academies, are extremely well educated in this 
respect, and require little and that only very gen- 
eral aid, from the University ; while by far the greater 
part are iadifiereotly instructed, and some absolotelj 
destitute >of all previous instruction whatever. Now 
it is very apparent, that a Univecsity b no mope n 
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plaoe where ought to be taught the elements, or the 
6r8t habits of an easy and graceful deltverj, than it is 
a place where ought to be taught the elements of Latin 
or Greek, or of any other attainment deemed esse.ntial 
to'the character of a well-educated man. Instruction 
io this branch, to have any important influence on the 
general state of the art of speaking in the seminary, 
ought to be select and frequent, as it requires very mi- 
nute and constant attention to comparatively a few in- 
dividuals ; a degree and species of attention, which it 
is not possible for one man to give, consistently with 
hisother duties ; he being a professor, and necessarily 
fKCupied with the higher branches of his department. 
An instructer, therefore, qualified to give particular 
instruction for the correction of bad habits, and to 
lupply the deficiency of previous education in this re- 
spect, seems to be indispensable to the effecting of any 
important improvement in this branch of education. 
The present number -of declamations (twenty-two 
(Htly, see Appendix, page xxi) required in the whole 
college course, is obviously insufficient to effect any 
important improvement ; and adapted only, at most, 
to keeping alive previous acquisitions. 

By the 55th section of the fourth chapter of the 
Statutes of the University it is provided, that *' any 
student, who jias been educated in the worship of the 
£piscopal Church, may obtain leave to attend the 
service of that church in Cambridge, upon his pre- 
senting to the faculty a written request to that effect, 
from himself, if he lie more than twenty-one years of 
age, and from his parent or guardian, if he be under 
that age." This law, having been enacted at a 
time, when there was no other denomination of Chris- 
tians in the vicinity of the College, having a place 
of ^public worship on which the student could con- 
veniently attend, was limited to those educated in the 
worship of the Episcopal Church. The circumstances 
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of the vicinity in this respect having changed, it 
seems proper, ^nt) conformable to that spirit of reli- 
gious liberty which has, and, it is to be Ijoped, ever 
will characterize this University, that the same princi- 
ple should be extended to all other denominations of 
Christians. A modification of the laws of the Uni- 
versity, having this effect, will be accordingly present- 
ed to the board of Overseers, at their present meeting, 
for their approval, under the sanction of a vote of the 
Corporation. 

The President cannot omit to bring to the consid- 
eration of the Overseers, and of the public, the state of 
the library of Harvard University, its value, and its ex- 
posedness to destruction by fire. The library con- 
sists at present of at least thirty thousand volumes, 
probably the best selection of books and the most 
valuable in the United States. If lost, many of 
the works coatd not be replaced ; and half .a cen- 
tury would probably elapse, before its present num- 
ber of volumes could be collected. It is not neces- 
sary to state the injury which its destruction would 
occasion, not only to the University, but to the inter- 
eats of learning in the Commonwealth. 

The rooms, in which the library is now deposited, 
have already become iosufficient to contain it with con- 
venience. The building is somewhat exposed to dan- 
ger from fires within its walls, notwithstanding their 
number has recently been diminished, and every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent accidents. But the great 
exposure, in this respect, arises from the proximity of 
Harvard Hall, in which it is contained, to Hollis Hall. 
In the rooms of this building more than thirty fires in 
the winter season are daily kept, under no other su- 
perintendence than that of the respective tenants ; and 
it is of course subject to many accidents, not only 
from carelessness, but from sudden calls, unex- 
pected detentions at recitations and elsewhere, and 
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other absences from their rooms, to which students are 
unaroidablj' liable. 

During the last term a fire occurred in Hollis, . 
which was subdued with great difficulty. Had 
its discoFery occurred ten minutes later, the President 
is assured that it would have been impossible to save 
the building. 

- The official account of the conflagration, in 1764, 
by which the former library was destroyed, states, that 
'^ Hotlis Halt, though it was on the windward side, 
hardly escaped ; that the flames actually seized it, 
and without great exertions would have carried it." 
Harvard and Hnllis Halls stand in the same relation to 
one another as they did formerly. It may be con- 
sidered as scarcely possible, if Hollis be destroyed by 
Are, that Harvard and its library should not share the 
same fate. 

It is for the friends of the University and of tearn- 
"ing in the Commonwealth to consider whether this 
important interest shall remain longer subject to a 
danger so imminent from that element, or whether, by 
providing the means for erecting a separate building, 
for the exclusive use of the library, and absolutely 
secure against such danger, this most valuable present 
possession of the community, and this noble inheri- 
tance of furure generations, shall be placed beyond the 
possibility of accident. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Presidemt. 
Cambridge, I Ai January, 1830. 
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APPENDIX. 



Dbpabthent of Theologt. 

This is at present excKiavely under the superintendence of 
the Rev, Henry Ware, D. D., Hollb Professor of Divinity. 

In the Freeman year, no other instruction is given in this 
department, except that which results from the daiSy chapel ser- 
vices, and those on the Sabhath.* 

The direct pursuit of this branch commences in the Junior 
year; in the first term of which, the study ofPaley's Evidenree 
of Christianity commences, and is pursued in recitations, three 
hours per week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, by 
lessons of about ten pages each, until the heglnniug of November, 
by which time this book is usually finished. The Class then 
enter upon the study of Butler's Analogy ; the first part of 
which is finished by the end of the first term. About four week< 
of the second term are occupied by this Class in reviewing Psiey 
and Buller, after which instruction in the branch ckises for tbc 
Junior year. 

The Class are heard in divisions (a division being half the Class), 
occupying, an hour each ; and every individual is taken up and 
examined at every recitation. 

, In the Senior year lectures on the- New Testament are given 
to d>e whole Class by the Professor, twice every week (on Moo- 
days and Wednesdays), at eleven o'clock. TTie lime occupied 
in diis exercise is one iiour ; including questions on the lecture. 
This course ends with the first term, and closes all particular in- 
struction to undergraduntes in this branch. 

As to the time occupied in recluiions by each Student and 
tbe Professor respectively, it is as follows : — 

V stadied In the Latin 
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The first term averages fifteen weeks in length! 

lo the JuDior year, each student is occupied three 

hours a week, or (3x 15) . . . . 45 hours. 

Four weeks in the second term give an occupa- 
tion of (3X4) 12 do. 

57 hours. 
Id the Senior year, each student is occupied, dur- 
ing the first term, two hours per week, or (2 x 1 5) - 30 hours. 

Total of time occiipif^d by each student in this 

branch in recitaiious during the College course . 87 hours. 

The Professor is occupied with the Juniors, in con- 
sequence of hearing them in divisions, double the 
time, in the first term, for which each student 
is occupied; viz. six hours (6x15) ■ ■ 90 hours. 

And at the same rate for four weeks in the second 

term (6X4) 24 do. 

114 hours. 
And with the Seniors, as above . . . 30 do. 

Time occupied by this Professor wiih the under- 
graduates, in each year .... 144 iiours. 

Besides the duties above enumerated, Dr. Ware performs the 
Chapel morning and evening services, and also the Sabbath 
weekly services; in addition to his duties as instructer and lec- 
turer m the Theological School. 



Department of Moral Pkilosopht, Cirtt, Politt, and 
Political Econoht. 

TWs is at present exclusively under the superintendence of 
Levi Hedge, LL. D., Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity. 

Instruction in this iiranch is conducted through studies and 
recitations in Stewart's Elements of llie Philosophy of (he Mind ; 
Paley's Moral Philosophy ; Brown's Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, abridged by Dr. Hedge ; Say's Political Economy ; and 
Rawle on the Constitution of the Uuted States. 
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These studita commence with the Junior year, in Stewart's 
Elements ; the first volume of which the Class finish about the 
middle of October. After this i hey enter upon Paley's Moral 
Philosophy, which they finish usually by the end of the first term. 
After the end of the first term, the Juniors do not recite in these 
branches during that year. 

Recitations are made in divisions, each consisting of one half 
the Class. About two thirds of each division are taken up for 
examination at each recitation. 

Besides the above, the Juniors have a Forensic exercise, unlier 
the instruction of the Professor in this branch, every other week, 
OD Friday j the Junior and Senior classes akemating weekly with 
each other in this exercise. 

Recitations in this branch are heard six days in the week j 
one division immediately after prayers, and the other division 
immediately after the study hell (about 8 o'clock) ; an hour 
'i>ein£ occupied with each division. , 

Tne Forensic every other Friday occupies- two hours. 

In the Senior year instruction in this branch is recommenced, 
with Brown's Treatise on the Miod. Both volumes of this work 
are fini^ed by the sixth or seventh week of the second term. 
The Class then enter upon Say's Political Economy, which is 
finished by about the eighth week in the third term. Rawle on 
the C(M)3Ututton then succeeds in the course, and with it instruc- 
tion in this branch ceases. 

Rawle is one of those studies, which are denominated "op- 
tional " ; it being within the option of each individnal to study 
this work, or Smellie's Natural History with the instructer in that 
branch. In all the books used a.s studies in this departmentf 
about twelve pages consutute the average length of a lesson. 

Besides the preceding, two lectures are delivered every week 
during the second term (on Mondays and Wednesdays, at 10 
o'clock) one hour each, on Civil Polity and on Locke's Essay on 
the Understanding. > 

The members of this Class also each deliver a Forensic every 
other week, alternating, as above stated, with the Juniors, weekly 
in this exercise. 

Recitations are heard in this branch in tlie first term for two 
hours in the afternoon, five'days in one week, and four days in 
die next week, and so alternately through the term ; the afternoon 
of every alternate Friday being reserved for the Forenac. 

In the second and third terms, this Class recite to the Profes- 
sor one hour every day ; the whole together, or six hours per 
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AsHiespeeliibe ibwooeufMed byMcbMndeatndtlw IVo- 

feisor, it is u fbllowB : — 

In the Junior year a Forensic being delivered every oUter mdr^ 
■■d forty weeks (oiz. 15 m the 6rst terni, 12 in ibe second, and 
13 ID the third) consbtuttag tbe bunneas portion of the whole 
year, it follows that in tbis exercise both tbe nudenl and ProTe^- 
tor are occupied (3x20) during tbe year . _. 40 hours. 
Each division being heard for one hour every <lay 
in tbe week for the Brst term, the lime employed 
by each student is (6x15) .... 90 hours. 

The time occupied in the Junior year in this branch 

by tbe student is ..... 130 hours. 

Tbe Professor being occupied with each division one 
hour, that is, two hours with both, there is an oc- 
cupation of (12X 15) 180 hours.'* 

To which add tbe time occupied by bim in Forenacs 40 do. 

The time occupied by tbe Professor of this branch 

with the Juniors is 330 boun. 

Tbe Seniors, in respect of time occupied in tbe Fo- 
rensic exercise, coincide with the Juniors ; there 
being employed in it, both for tbe student and for 
the Prof^sor, 40 hours. 

In respect of time occupied by this Class in recita- 
tions in Ibis branch, it is equal in the first term, 
as above slated, for tbe student, to (5X?i) for 
half the time of the term (15 weeks), or to . S7} hours. 

And (4 X7i) for tbe other half, or to . . 30 do. 

Constituting an occupation lor the student, for the 

whole term, of . . . , . . 67^ hours. 

And double that time for tbe Professor, be bearing 

each day both divisioDs, . . . .135 hours. 

In the second and third terms, this Class occupy the 
Professor six hours per week. In both terms 
there are 35 weeks i so diat the time occupied bv 
both student and Professor in these lerois, m r«ci- 
tations, is (6X25) . . ' . . . 150 hours. 

Besides which the lectures on Civil Polity and tbe 
wrilinga of Locke, delivered in tbe second term 
to tbi5Clas8,occupy twobour8perweek(3xl3) 34 boun. 
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So ibM tbfr tine oocufried by tiie student in tbe Se- 
nior year in reciiations, lectures, and all exercises 
ta tbu branch is, as above stated, 

In Foreosics .... 

In Recitatkms, tbe 1 st term 

In do. 2d and 3d terms 

And in Lectures 

The time occupied by tbe student 



40 hoars. 
67| do. 
150 do. 
24 do. 

281^ hours. 



And by the Professor, in Foreusics with tbe Seniors, 40 hours. 

Id Recitations, 1st terra 135 do. 

In do. '3d and 3d terras . ■ . 150 do. 

In Lectures with do. . . ... 24 do. 

TTie time occupied by tbe Professor . . . 349 hours. 

And the general result of the time occupied in all 
ihe exercises in this branch in the whole college 
course is, 

For the student in the Junior year . . . 130 hours. 

Do. do. in the Senior year . . ■ 381^ do. 

Result of occupation of time, in recitations, lectures, 

and like exercises in this branch for oacb student 41 1 ^ hours. 



And for tbe Professor with the Juniors 
Do. do. with tbe Seniors 



220 hours. 
349 do. 



Result of occupation, as above, for die Professm 569 hours. 



DcrutnRKT of Mathematics and Natural Philosofht. 

This is at present under the superintendence of John Farrar, 
A. M., Hol^s Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso[4iy, 
assisted by Setb Sweetser, A. B., Tutor. 

Instruction iu this branch comcnences in lA« Fretktnan year, 
with recitations from the " Cambridge Mathematics,", beginning 
with Plane Geometry, which is competed in tbe first term. To 
tiiii the study of Algebm succeeds. Tina u finished by the -end 
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of tbe secoad term ; ■nd by the end of the Freihman yair, the 
Class finish the study of Solid Geometry. 

All instruction to the Freshman Class, in tbis braocb, is given by 
ibe Tutor, in exercises of from two to tliree pages at each lesiioa. 
They are heard in sections, consisting of one fourth of the Class, 
and abouL thirteen are taken u^ Ibr examlaatioa at eocb re- 
el la lion. 

Instruction is continued In the Sophomore year, by recitations 
in the Application of Algebra to Geometry ; to which Trigo- 
nometry succeeds, then Topography, and then Fluxions. With 
these, instruction in Pure Maihemailcs terminates, about the end 
of the Sophomore year. 

During the first term, the Class are taught, in the course above 
stated, by the Tutor. During the second, by the Professor, who 
lakes up the Class where the Tutor leaves ihem. In the third 
term, the Tutor resumes tbe instruction, and with him the Soph- 
omore Class close their year, and the study of Pure Mathematics, 
with Fluxions. 

If, however, from any circumstance, any Class ma^ not have 
completed the above course by the end of the Sophomore year, 
they complete it in the Junior. 

The length of the lessons, and the number taken up for exam- 
ination at each recitation, are nearly the same in this as in the 
Freshman year. 

To the above course of Pure Mathematics, succeeds instruc- 
tion in Natural Philosophy ; commencing with the second term 
of the Junior year ; this Class having no instruction in this de- 
partment during the first term. Ibe Juniors enter upon the 
study of Mechanics at the beginning, and finish it about the end, 
oSxhe second term. The Class recite to the Tutor and Profes- 
sor, after morning prayers, in sections ; that is, half a division, or 
one fourth of the Class, ai a time ; each instructer heaiing two 
sections, and occupying an hour with both, — that is, half an hour 
with each section. 

The Professor exclusively gives instruction in this branch to 
the Junior Class in the third term; — i. In Electricity. 2. In 
Magnetism. 3. In Etectro-MagnetisDi. 4. In Optics. In the 
text-book of this branch, they advance, on this last topic, about 
fifty pages by the end of the Junior year, 

The Class are heard by the Professor in divisionSf for an hour 
and a half every morning after prayers, each division occupying 
three fourths of an hour in recitation. Not more than nine or 
ten are taken up, on an average, in each division, at a recitation. 

In addition to the above, the Professor gives four experimental 
leisures a week, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thura- 
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Any, at 1 1 o'clock, A. M., of an bour each, to this Class, on the 
topics of the recitations. Experiments important for the under- 
standing of those topics are, as far as jwssible, subsequent to, 
although in some cases they precede, those recitations. 

The Professor also gives to this class, two lectures, in the 
course of ihe term, of an hour each, in the evening, 'when the 
su^ect requires a dark roorn, or the absence of the sun. 

Instruction in Natural Philosophy is continued, by the Profes- 
sor, in the Senior year, evefy morning in the week, by reciu- 
tions, in Optics or Astronomy, immediately after prayers. The 
Class are heard in divisions, comprising half the Class ; each di- 
vision occupying three fourths of an hour, making one hour and 
a half for the whole Class. At each recitation, eight or ten in 
each division are taken up for examination. 

The Professor also hears a recitation from this Class, on Tues- 
days and Thursdays of every week of this term, in Optics, in 
divisions, from ten to twelve o'clock in the forenoon ; one hour 
being the time allotted for the recitation of each division, and 
makmg an occupation, in this esercise, of two hours for each indi- 
vidual of the Class per week, and of four hours for ihe Professor. 

A lecture is also given by him to this Class, every Friday in 
the term, occupying one hour, on the subject of their recitations. 
He also gives six or seven lectures in the evenings of this term ; 
as also two in some evenings of the third term, the survey of the 
heavens requiring evenings at opposite seasons of the year, 

The above Includes all the instruction given in the university, 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. All the instruction in 
this branch terminates with the first term of the Senior year, with 
the exception of the lectures above mentioned. 

As it respects the time occupied by each student in recita- 
tions, and by the instructers respectively, it is as follows. 

1. In the Freshman Year. 

In Ikejirst Term, this Class are taught by the Tutor, from 4 to 
6 P. M., in sections, each occupying half an hour daily, five 
days in the week ; whereby there is an occupation of time, in 
recitation, in this branch, equal to 21 hours weekly for the sttt- 
dent. The terra consists of fifteen weeks ; giving an occupation 
for each student, during the term, of (2^X 15) 37^ hours 

AndforiheTutor,or(10x!5) ... 150 " 

In the lecond Term, this Cla«s are taught by the Tutor from 10 
to 13 A. M. five days in the week, as above in sections for half 
an bour ; and hence a like occupation o{2\ hours weekly. The 
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IVl IPJPBIIDIX. 

lecm coDMts of 13 weeks. Whereby there is an occupuioo in 
recitation, in this^raiich, 

For each student, of (2| X 1 2) . . . 30 hours. 

And for the Tutor, of (10x12) . . 120 do, 

jfit ike M*n/ Term, this Class recite in this branch to the 
Tnlor, at the same hour, the same number of days in the week, 
and tbe same lei^tb tit time, as above; the term being 13 
weeks ; whereby there is an occupation of time lor each studentt 
daring lliis term, of (2^ X 1 3) ' • • • ^H iwun. 

And for tbe Tutor, of (10x13) • . 130 do. 

The general result, therefore, as it respects occupation of time, 
in recitation, in this braoclys, in the FVethman year. 

For the student, in the first term . . 37^ hours. 

" second term . 30 do. 

" third term . 33| do. 

Total ibr the student 100 hours. 

For the Tutor, in tlie first term . . . ISO hours. 
" second term . . 120 do. 

" third terra . . 130 do. 

Total for the Tutor 400 hours. 



2. In the Sophomore Year. 

Inihefirii TWm, this Class are taught by the Tutor.from 10 to 
12 A. M. in sections occupying half an hour each, for three days 
in the week (Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday) ; hence there 
is an occupation, in recitation, in this branch, during ibis term, for 
each student, of 1^ hours per week, and lor tbe term, for each 
student, of (1}X15) . . . 22^ hours. 

And for the Tutor, of (6 X 15) - . 90 hours. 

In the tecond Term, this Class are taugbt exclusively by the 
Professor, two hours in the afternoon, for five days in the week 
(every day except Saturday), in sections, devoting half an hour to 
each ; and hence an occupation in recitation, during the term, 
for each student of this Class, of 3i hours per week, and of 10 
hours for the Professor ; 

Making an occupation for each student, of (2 JX 12) 30 hours. 

And for the Professor, of (lOx 12) . . 120 do. 

The Tutor does not hear the Sophomore Class, in any recita- 
tion, in the second term. 

In the third Tirm, this Class are again taught by the Tutor 
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f 340 hours. 



two hours ia the afternoon, in like manner, the same number of 
days in the week, and for the snme length of time as in the 
preceding term, by the Professor ; whence there is an occupa- 
tion in recitation, in this branch, during this term, for each stu- 
dent, of (2|X 13} 32} hours. 

And for the Tutor, of (lOX 13) . . 130 do. . 

The general result of the occupation of time in redtation, in 
this branch, is, for the Sophomore year,^ 

For the studeDt, in the Grst term . . 32} hoars. 

" second term . 30 do. 

" third term . . S3} do. 

Total for the student 85 hours. 

And for the instniclers, viz. the Tutor, the 1st term 90 hours, 
the Professor, 2nd term 120 do. 
the Tutor, the 3d term 130 do. 

Total for the Professor, 120 > „ 
for the Tutor, 220 J "* 

3. In the Junior Tear. 

In thejint Term, this Class have no instruction in this branch. 

In the lecond Term, as before stated, they are taught in sec- 
tions, by both the Tutor and Professor, each instructer hearing 
two seciions for an hour, or giving half an hour to each section ; 
whence there is an occupation of time in recitation, for the whole 
term, of three hours per week for each student, and of double 
that time for the Professor and Tutor respectively. The whole 
time of the term being 12 weeks, the result is an occupation, 

For the student, of (3X12) . . . 36 hours. 

For the Professor, of (6X12) . . 73 do. 

FortheTuior, of (6X12) ... 72 do. 

For both instructers .... 144 hours. 

In the third Term, this Class is taught by the Professor, in this 
branch, every morning in the week, for one hour and a half, in 
divisions, three fourths of an hour'being devoted lo each division ; 
bence there is an occupation of time in this recitation — 

For each student, of (4} X 13) . . . 58} hours. 

And for the Professor, of (9X13) . . 117 do. 

Besides the ahove, the Professor gives to this Class two ereo- 
iog lectures, of an hour each ; constituting an occupatim, 
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X AFFKHOIX. 

For the student, o( ... 3 twon. 

And for the Professor, of . • .2 do. 

He also gives four lectures to this Class, on four days in the week, 
in the third term ; constituting an occupation, in Ibis exercise— 

For each student, of (4x 1^) . . 52 hours. 

* And the same for the Professor, . . SS do. 

The general result of the occupation of time, for each studeut, 
and both instructers with the Junior Class, is as follows, viz. — an 
occupation in recitation — 

For the student, in the first term . 00 

" second term . 36 hours. 

" third term . . 58^ do. 

Id recitations . 04^ hours. 

Id lectures . 2 hours. 

62 " 54 do. 

In both lectures and recitations 148^ hours. 

For the Professor, in the second term . 72 hours. 

" Tutor, " " . . 72 do. 

Occupation id recitations 144 hours. 
For the Professor, in the thiru term, . 117 do.* 

Occupied bybolli instructers in recitation . 261 hours. 
And by the Professor in lectures, as above . 54 do. 

Time occupied by both instructers with ibis Class, 
in lectures and recitations this year, . 315 hours. 

4. In the Senior Tear. 

In the first Term, this Class are taughtTby the Professor eveey 
day, in divisions, for one hour and a half, devoting three fourths 
of an hour to the recitations of each division ; nhenc^ arises an 
occupation of four hours and a half a week for each studenlj and 
of nine hours for the Professor, that is — 

An occupation for (he student, of (4jx 15) - 67^ hours. 

And for the Professor, of (9 Xi 5) • 135 do. 

Besides which, the Professor hears this Class recite in this 
term, as before stated, !n divisions, two hours on two days of every 
week, occupying one hour with each division ; whence arises an 
occupation of two hours weekly for the student, and of four hours 
Sot the Professor, that is — 

The time thus occupied for the atudeot, is (2X 15J 30 hours. 

And by the Professor, is (4 X 15) . 60 do. 
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H« grres also a lecture every Friday in the tenn, occupfiDg 
ODe hour for both student and Prorsssor weekly ; from which re- 
sults an occupatiqa — 

For (be student, of . . . 15 hours. 

And for' the Professor, of • • 15 do. 

He also gives six evening lectures to the whole Class, amount' 
ing to an occupation for the student, of . 6 hours. 

And for [he Professor, of . . .6 do. 

And in addition to the above, in the third teim, two evening lec- 
tures of an hour each, to this Class, consututing an addicioiiai 
occupation for the student, of . .2 hours. 

And for the Professor, of . . . 2 do. 

The general result, therefore, of the occupation of time, for 
each student, and for the Professor, in this branch, with the 
Senior Class, is 

For the student, in recitations ■ . 67J hours. 

For do. do. . . . 30 do. 

Total occupatJoo in do. . . 97^ hours. 

And in Jectures .... 15 hours. 

. 6 do. 

" " . . . . 2 do. 33 houn. 

Total occupation of the student in both lectures and 
recitations ..... 120^ hours. 

And for the Professor, in recitations, . 136 hoars. 

For do. do. . . GO do. 

Total occupation in do. . . 195 hours. 

And in lectures, as above, ... 33 do. 

Total occupation of the Professor, in both lectures 
and recitaticHis . ■ ' ■ . 318 hours. 

The general result, therefore, as it respects time, in the rela- 
tions above mentioned, for the whole college course, in this 
branch, as it respects each student and both instructers, is as 
follows. 

For the student,— in the Freshman year . 100 hour* 
" " Sophomore year . 85 do. 

'• " Junior year - 14SJ do. 

" " Senior year . 120J do. 

Total occupation of time by the student, in recita- 
tions, leistuna, md ftU eurcises in .tt)is branch . 4&4hoars.. 
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For tbfl inatnicien, — whb the Freshmen . 400 boun. 
■* x Sophomores . 340 do. 
" " Juniors . 315 do. 

" ■ " SenkN^ . 316 do. 

Tola! occupalioa ofboib instnicters, in all the above 
exercises, .... 1 273 hours. 

As to the dirisioa or the above labors, in respect of time, be- 
tween the instructers in ihia branch, — 

With the Freslimen, — the Tutor is occupied 400 hours. 

" Sophorooies " " . 220 do. 

" Juniors " " . 72 do- 

Total annual occupatioo of the Tutor, in the shore 
exercises, as it respects time . . 693 hours. 

With the Sophomores, — the Professor is 

occupied ■ . 120 hours. 

" Juniors {72+117+2+52) 243 do. 
" Seniors , . 318 do. 

Total annual occupation of the Professor in the 
above exercises • 581 hours. 

1273 

In addidon to nhich, the Professor states, that he is occufned 
in the preparation for his lectures, on an average, three hours each. 
The number of his lectures are — 
To the Junior Class . 3 in the evening. 
" " 62 by day. 

Making a total of . . 54 
And to the Seniors . 8 in the evening. 

" " . 16 by day. 

Maldng a total of . . 33 

77 

The number of hours, as above stated, 
occupied in the preparation for each ■ S 

Whence an occupation of time, . 23 i hours. 

To which add the time occupied as above, 581 do. 

And there will be a total occupauon of . 812 hours, 

for the Professor, in recitations, lectures, and tB exercises, aad 
in preparatioQ for lectures. 
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APPBNDIS. X» 

D. 

Dbpabthert or Greek. 

This is at preseot wholly uDtler the superintendence of the 
Rev. John S. Popkio, D. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. 

Instruction in Greek comnieRces with the Freshman Clots, in 
Dalzel's Collectanea Majora. 

They recite, during that year, about 274 pages of volume first, 
and 80 pages of volutne second. These they also review ia 
the course of the year. Besides which tbey have a Sunday les- 
■00, recited every Monday morning, of about &ve pages of 
Griesbach's New Testament. 

They are taught in divisions, composed of one half the Class ; 
die oUier half being taught Latin, and the divisions alteraatu^ 
with each other weekly in these studies. 

The usage is to take up every individual, either in construing 
(H* parsing, at eveiy recitation ; and this is seldom omitted, except 
OD Saturdays, when the lesson is always construed, and there » 
some parsing. The same usage is observed in this branch 
throughout the college course. 

In the first term of this (^he Freshman) year, the above Jo- 
strucbon is given every day iu the week, Saturday excepted, by 
lessons occupying two hours each day, viz. one hour at the study 
bell (between 8 and 9 o'clock), and one hour at 1 1 o'clock ; 
making ten lessons a week, of an hour each, to the division. On 
Saturdays, in the morning, immediately after prayers, also, a 
lesson is recited by the division, occupying hall an hour. The 
occupation of the Professor, in time, in hearing (he recitations of 
this Class, the first term, is consequently 10^ hours every week. 
And as the Class are heard in divisions, alternating, as above 
mentioned, with each other, half that time is therefore the occu- 
pation of the student. 

lo the second and third terms, this Class have only eight les- 
sons in a week, viz. six every morning, at the study hell, and 
two in the afiernooo of Tuesday and TTiursday, of an hour each 
(except on Saturday morning, when ihb recitation is, as in the 
first term, only half an hour in length) ; occupying 7^ hours 
weekly for the Professor. 

Instruction in this branch is continued in the Sophomore year, 
commencing with Sophocles in the Collectanea ; the second vol- 
ume of which is finished, as also that part of the first volume, 
which was omitted in the Freshman year. This, with a review 
of all the lessons recited this year, constitutes all that is done in 
Qceek^ in the Sc^omore year. 
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Tbe tkenttion and mode of inBtniciioD, »t the firtt tern of 
the Sophomore, are tbe same na those of tbe last term \a the 
Freshman year; the time is 7} hours every week. But \a tbe 
lecond ana third terms, the Sopbootores have only 5^ hours* 
recitation every week, vix. one hour every day in the week, after 
■Dominr prayers, except Saturday, when tbe time occupied is 
OdIv half an hour. 

In the Sophomore year there is no Sunday lesson. The 
Monday morning recitation is consequently in the regular classic: 

Instruction in this branch is continued in the Junior year, with 
ibe Iliad ; nine books of which are commonly read and reviewed 
by the end of the second term ; at which time instruction in 
Greek ceases in tbe University. This Class are taught in di- - 
visions, alternately studying the Latin, as in former years. Tbe 
above instruction is given five days in one week, and four days 
10 the next week, and so olternatety through the term, one hour 
each day, from 6 to 6 o'clock in the afternoon ; the recitatioa 
every other Friday being omitted to make way for the ForenNC. 
On Saturday mornings, the Juniors have no recitation in Greek, 
nor have they any Sunday lesson. 

As it respects time occupied in this branch, in recitations, by 
etch student and tbe Professor, it is as follows. 

1. In the Freaknum Year. 

In ike first Term, this Class is taught, as above stated, ]0| 
hours every week, In divisions. Tbe term being 15 weeks, the 
occupation of time by the Professor, is (10^X15) 157^ hours. 

In the lecoad and third Temu, tbe occupation of 
time is, as abov^ stated, 7^ hours every week for 
tbe Professor, (7ix25) . . , , 187i do. 

Occupation of the Professor with the Freshmen, 345 hours. 

In consequence of the alternation, tbe occupation of the stu- 
dent is half tbe above, or , . . 173^ hours. 

2. In the Sophomore Tear. 

This Class are taught, as' above stated, in the firtt Term, 7} 
hours every week ; whence an occupation in recitations for the 
Professor, of (7^X1 5) ■ . . . llS^bours. 

And in the second and third Temu, his occupation 
is 5| hours weekly, that is (5^X3d) . 137f do. 

Time occupied by the Professor with ihe^Sopho- 
ihores ..... 250 hours. 
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Half of the above ^e, only, is occupied by each stodMl ia 
recitations, in consequence of the alternation . 136 houTB> 

3, In the Junior Year. 

This Class are taught, for half of the two first terms, five hours 
weekly, and for the other half four hours weekly, as above stated. 
The first and second terms comprise 27 weeks, and of conse- 

?ueiK:e the Professor is occupied with this class in recitations 
5xi3i) . . . . 67| hours. 

And(4Xl3i) ■ . ■ . 54 do. 

Amountbg in the whole to ■ . 121}faoun< 

Half only of the above time being occupied by each student, 
in this branch, as above stated, the occupation for the student is 
only ..... 60| hours. 

And the general result of the time occupied by the Professor 
and each student in recitations in this branch, is 

for tlu PraTMliir. F«[ lb* SMdlat 

In the Freshman year 345 hours. 172^ hours. 

" Sophomore year 250 do. 125 do. 

" Junior year 121| do. 60J do. 

Total 716^ hours. 358} boun. 



Department or Latin, 



This is at present under the superintendence of Sidney Wil- 
lard, A. M., Hancock Professor of the Hebrew and other Ori* 
ent.ll Languages, assisted by Cornelius C. Felion, A. B., Tutor. 

Instruction in this branch commences in tfie Fret/iman year, 
with Folsom's gelections from Ldvy. These are finished at the 
end of the first term. The study of Horace succeeds, and is 
continued through the Freshman year. Each recitatioa embnt- 
ees about four pages, both in Livy and Horace. 

There is, between the study of the Latin and Greek languages, 
an alternation through the whole college course of instruction in 
those branches. For this purpose, one half of the Class, called t 
division, recites one week in Latin, while (he other half or division 
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iri APPENDIX. 

recites in Greek ; and the succeeding week the study of each 
dlrision is exchanged for that of the other. 

In the Sophomore and Junior yean, instruction in this branch 

b wholly by the Professor. 

The Sophomores begin with Tacitus. ' They finish his History, 
at the rate of about five pages a lesson, about the end of the first 
term. The class then commence Excerpta from Cicero and 
Qttinlilian, which they finish and review by the end of the second 
term. In the third term they commence with Tacitus de Mori- 
but Germanorum, and having finished this, they proceed to his 
it/e of ^gricola ; and afterwards to recitations in a portion of 
his Annals, with which the Sophomore year ends. 

The Junior year commences, also, with recitations in portions 
of his Annals. These being completed, the Class enter upon 
Juvenal, and finish it by the end of the first term in this year. 

In the second letm, the Class recommence Tacitus, and con- 
tinue the study of the Annals ; and with this work the second 
term of the Junior year closes, and all study of the Latin Ian-' 
guage terminates in the university. 

The mode of conducting the studies in this branch ts as fol-~ 
lows. 

in the Freshman year, in the first term, the division purstiing 
the study recites every day in the week (Saturdays excepted) 
in sections, composed of half a division, or of one fourth of the 
Class: — after morning prayers, I hour; at the study bell, 1 
hour; from 10 to II, 1 hour; and from 11 to 12, 1 hour; — 
amounting to tv>o hours' occupation in recitation a day for each 
section or individual, for five days in a week, in this branch, every 
other week; and four hours' occupation a day, for five days in 
the week, every week, for the instructer, in consequence of his 
hearing, each alternate week, each division. 

In addition to which, every Saturday morning, immediately 
after prayers, the Latin Tutor hears his whole division together 
in Latin, for one hour ; whence one hour'£ occupation, both for 
each student and for the Tutor. 

In addition the above, the Lalin Tutor hears, on Saturdays, 
the whole Sophomore Class, immediately after the study bell, 
for one hour, in Tytler's History, in divisions, each occupying 
half an hour ; whence an occupation of half an hour for each 
student, and of one hour for the Tutor. 

The Latin Tutor hears also the Freshmen on Saturdays, for 
one hour (from 9 to 10 o'clock) in recitations {som Adams Ro- 
man Antiquities, in divisions, each division occupying half an 
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hour ; trheace an occupation of half an hour for eacH stadeDt of 
this Class, and of one hour for the Tutor. 

In tlie second and third terms, there is, for five days in the 
week, a recitation of an hour every morning after prayers, and 
at the study bell, and for two days in the week (Tuesdays and 
Thursdays), of an hour for each section each day, at the two 
last recitation bells in the afternoon, and one hour on Saturday j 
const it I) ting an occupation of time, for both those terms, of ei^hi 
hours for each student weekly for half the time, and oC Jifieen 
hours for the Tutor for the whole time, of the terms. On Satur- 
day the recitations of the Freshmen in Antiquities, and of the 
Sophomores in Tyiler, are the same as in the first term. 

In the Sophomore year, the weekly alternation betweea the 
studies of Latin and Greek contmues. 

In thefirat Term, the Professor hears one division, or half the 
Class, immediately after prayers, thus occupying one hour every 
day in the week; and also hears the same division in the aAer- 
noon of two days in the week (Tuesdays and Thursdays), 
immediately after the first recitation hell in the afternoon, for one 
hour each day ; whence arises an occupation of time, for ench 
individual of the Class, of eight hours each week for half the 
term (in consequence of the alternation of the divisions), and for 
the Professor, an occupation of eight hours, in each week, during 
(he whole term. 

In the second and third Terms, the Professor only hears a 
division of this Class after morning prayers, one hour every day in 
. the week, whence there is an occupation of lime, in this branch, of 
six hours a week, for half of both tlie terms, for each student ; and 
of six hours a week for the Professor, during the whole time of 
both the terms. 

In the Junior year, the Professor hears a recitation of one 
division, during both the firtt and second Terms, for five days in 
the week, at the second recitation bell in the afternoon every 
other week, and each intermediate week, for four days in the 
week ; constitudng an occupation, for both those terms, of five 
boura one week and four hours the next week, in this branch 
for each student for half the time, and for the Professor for 
the whole time, of both terms. 

With the second term of the Junior year, instruc^n in Latin 
ceases in the University. 

With regard to the time occupied in recitations in this branch, by 
each student and by each instructer respectively, it is as follows. 
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I. In the Freshman Tear. 

In the fint Term, two hours for five days in the week, and 
one hour on Saturdays, together with half an additional hour in 
Roman Antiquities, constitute a weekly occupation of time by 
each student of ll^hours, Tor half the term. This being IS 
weeks, the amount is equal to (tl^X^i) • 86| hours. 

Tbe Tutor is occupied for four hours on five days in each week, 
and on Saturdays (one hour with the Sophomores included) three 
hours J hence there fe an occupation of 23 hours each week fiw die 
whole term, or (33 X 15} . , . 345 hours. 

in the ttcond and third Termt, there is an occupation of time, 
in this branch, of eight hours per week for balf the time of both 
tenns ; tbe second term is 13 weeks ; tbe third b 13 weeka ; and 
half of hodi is 12^. 

Tbe time occupied by the student is (8><12i) 100 hours. 
And by the Tutor (16X36) . - . 376 hours. 

So that the occupatkm of time, for ihe ( 86} 
Mudcnt, in this branch in recitation < 100 
i% in die Freslmum year, . { 186( boura. 



And for the Tutor . 



( 345 
^ 376 



2. In the Sophomore Tear. 

In the Jirtt Term, tbe occupation of time for the student tn 
reciution (the whole time being 16 weeks), is (8x7^) 60 hours. 
And for the Professor (8x16) . . . 130 hours. 

^In the leeond and third Terms, both Terms bdng 35 weeks, 
the occupation ij, for the student, (6x 13^) . 75 boutB. 
And for tbe Professor (6x25) . . . 160 hours. 
So that tbe occupation of time in reci- C 60 
tation is, for tbe student, for the< 76 

Sophomore year, in this branch, ( 136 hours. 

( 120 
And for tbe Professor . - . ^150 

I 370 hours- 
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3. In the JwMor Tear. 

Jn ^Jint and iteoitd Temu there are 37 weeks. The Pro- 
fessor, for half the number of weeks, is occupied 5 hours a day, 
•nd br the other half 4 hours a da;. 

(5X 13i) . . 67; hours. 

(4X134) . . 64 do. 

121} hours. 

And the student is occupied, in consequeoce of the alternation 
c^ the (tivisioos one half the above time, or . 60| hours. 

And the general result, as it respects the time occupied by the 
tiudeat and the iustructers Id this branch, is as follows : — 
The fkidflnt is occupied in the Freshman year 186^ boors. 

Do. do. do. Sophomore year 135 do. 

Do. do. do. Junior year 60| do. 

Total occnpaticHi of each student in recitation 382 hours. 

The Tutor 720 bourt. 

TIm Professor 370 do. 

Do 131i do. 

Tola] of the dme q>ent in iostruction . Hllj^ hours. 

or which the Tutor is occupied 730 hours 
A»d the Professor . . 391^ do. 

llllibotus. 



F. 

DCFIBTMEHT Ot RuETOfttC AND OSATORT. 

This is, at present, under the superintendence of Ekiward T. 
Channing, A. M., Boylstoa Professor of Rhetoric and Oratoiy. 

lottruction in this branch is given to the JFreshman Clan 
through the whole year in declamation, occupying pne hour « 
week, each Saturday, immediately after the study beU ; tea 
pwsons speaking on each Saturday. This course is puiwed 
throughout every term of the year. 
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A the Stmhvmore year, the Class commence Lowth's Graia- 
mar in the first term, and finish it in about nine teeeki, at tbe 
nie of ten pages an exercise. To Lowtii sijcceed Blair's Lec- 
tures, which the Class finish in about twenty week*, at the rate 
of one lecture an exercise. The study of Hedge's Lo^c fol- 
lows. This is finished by the end of the year, at tbe rate bf 
about twelve pages tiie lesson. 

Tbe Class are beard in the above works every Thursday and 
Friday during the first Term, and every Tuesday and Thursday 
during the second and third Terms, for tno hours, fiwn 10 to 
18 o'clock, reciting ia sections, half an hour each. 

Besides tbe above, tbe Professor hears this Class every olbw 
Saturday, for two hours, from 9 lo II o'clock, A. M., in decla- 
nutkxi ; and every intermediate Saturday, at the same hours, 
he has a critical examination of their themes. 

Tbe usage in relation to declamations, is, for ten persons to 
speak in each hour, and of course twetiti/ every fortnight. 

The course adopted in relation to themes, is, that tbs students 
bring their themes, at any time within the two hours, and each 
person's theme is critically remarked upon by tbe Professor ; he 
having previously examined it at bis study. 

Tbe whole number of themes written by each member of tins 
Class, in tbe year, is eighteen. 

The above constitutes the whole course of study and exercises, 
in tbe Sophomore year, in this branch. 

in the Junior year, instruction is given in this branch wholly 
through the the medium of declamations, themes, and lectures. 

Declamations are made by this Class or the Senior every Thura- 
day, the Juniors attending with the Seniors in this exercise. Ten 
Students form a division of speakers, and occupy about 50 mmutes 
in the whole exercise. 

Themes are delivered in by this Class once a fortnight, during 
the whole year, on Friday, at 8 o'clock ; they alternating in 
this exercise with tlie Senior Class. The course of examination 
of themes is the same as that pursued in tbe Sophomore 
year; and tbe bme occupied by the Professor is about two hours 
(Ijom 6 (o lU o'clock), in this exercise with this Class. 
' The number of themes delivered in by each member of this 
Class, durigg the year, is also eighteen. 

In addition to the above, the Professor delivers to the Junior 
Class, in the course of the year, twenty lectures on Oratory and 
Criticism ; each lecture occupying one hour. 

The ahove is the whole course of study and exercjies in tbia 
brant^i in die Junior year. 
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ill tie iSsMT JMr, inslractioa ia this branch is whofl/ oaa" 
ducted ihrot^h the medium of declamatioDs and themes ; eteb 
of which occupies ever^ Thursday and alternate Friday, in the 
same manaer and f>)r die same length of dme, as are speci' 
gfld in the preceding account of the Junior year. 

The number of themes delivered in this year, by each atudfloty 
is also eighleen. 

By the above statement it appears, that, as it respects themes, 
the number written is eighteen a year for three years, or jS/iy- 
Jvtir dunng the whole College course. 

The lime occupied in his study, in examining and correcthig 
them, is, according to the estimate in the Professor, teven hours 
for each set of themes, or (7x^4) 376 hours annually. 

It abo appears,- that supposing the average number of each 
Class to be sixty, each individual of the Freshman Class woultl 
declaim in that year about once in six weeks, or . 7 times. 

In the So[^omore Class, a like number, . . 7 do. 
, In the Junior Class, about ... . .4 do. 

And in the Senior Claas, also about ■ . .4 do. 

Making the whole number of public declam' "i 

ations by each student, during the whole > 32 
College course, to he only . . . j 

In respect of the time occupied in this branch by each studeol 
and the Professor, in recitations, lectures, and other exercises^^it 
may be stated as follows ; viz. — 

In the FVeihman year, the time occupied in declamation, by 
each student (all being obliged to attend), and also by the Profes- 
■or, is for 

The first Term . . . 16 hours. 

The second do. . . . 12 do. 

The diird do. . . . 12 do. 

Total in the year . . 40 hours. 

In the Sophomore year, the recitations in this branch occupy, 
ix the Professor, on hoo days in the week, two houn each day, 
or four a week, and lor the student (as the Class recite in sec- 
tions) OTIC Aour each week ; constituting an occupation in time, 
in the above exercises, Soi the student, of 40 hours, and for (be 
Professor of 160 hours, during the year. 

Besides which, the declamations and themes occupy of the 
Professor's time every week tun hours, and of the time of each 
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It (m iiMrly u tbc Mibject adnils of an mtmmta m M- 

gud to time) balf an hour in tbesB exerciKS respectirdjr, 
«BCh Biternale week; making an additional occupation <n time, m 
diia f oar, of 20 hours ior the Btudeni, and 80 hours for the Pn>- 
fessor, and coostitutiag an occupation for the whole year in dwM 
VKsnases, for the student, of 60 hours, and 240 hours for the 
ProTessor. 

b the Junior year, the declamations occupy d»ut 50 minulet 
each week, for wth the students and the Professor ; the Senior 
mad Junior Classes attending this exercise U^etber. 

The themes also occupy, for each alternate week, about 30 
minutes for each student, and two hours for the Professor. 

In addliloD to which, 20 hours are occupied In lectures by 
boUi students and the Professor ; making a result of occupation 
for the whole year, composed of 40 weeKs, for the studeots, m 
follows, viz. 

In Declamations (50 minutes X by 40 weeks) 33 boon. 

Id Themes, every alt^'nate week, or half aw 

time (30 minutesXhy 30 weeks) . . 10 do. 

43 bows. 
Add the time occujued in Lectures . . 20 do. 

Making the whole time occupied in declam'ations, 
lectures, and recitations in this branch, by each 
student, in the Junior year 

1a the Senior year, the occuption of time, as it respects tlw 
students, is the same as in the Junior year, with the exception of 
the lectures, which the Seniors do not attend ; making the dme 
occupied by each student, in this Class, in declamations and 

themes 43 hours. 

The occupation of time by the Professor with both these 
Classes (the Senior and Junior) may be thus stated :— • 
In Declamations he occupies . . • ■ 33 boun. 
■ Id Tbcmei he occu[nes, in remarks or in direct in- 
struction, of the nature of recitations, two hours 
on each set of themes ; to both Classes the an- 
nual number of sets of themes being 16 to each 

Class, or 36 to both 72 hours. 

In lectures with the Junior Class . . . 20 do. 

Making the whole time he occuiws with both } ,ae boors. 
these Classes . . . . . > 



i 63 h( 
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lesiilt m nbtion to the tinie occufned 'm this braneh. 

For the student in the Freshman year . 40 hours. . 

Do. do. Sophomore year . 60 do. 

Do. do. Junior year . - 63 do. 

Do. do. SeoioF year . . 43 do. , 

Hie wbote time occu|Med during the whole College ^ 

course, bv each student, in themes, declama- > 206 boots, 
lioQS, recitations, and lectures, in this branch ) 

For the Professor in the Freshman year . . 40 hoars. 
Do. do. Sophomore year . S40 do. 

Do. do. Junior and Senior years 126 do. 

405 hours. 
TiiDe occupied, according to his estimate, in his > „_„ , 
sludy in exaioiniag ibemes, as above stated 3 

Total oftimeoccupiedhy the Professor in lectures, ^ 700 1 
recitations, declamations, and examining themes J hours. 

In reelect to the estimate of time bestowed upon esamining 
themes, it depends upon the number of the respective Classes ; 
at present the number of the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore 
Classes is 100; makiog (18X190) 3420 themes to be exoiniR- 
ed by the Professor the current year. If the time estimated by 
the Professor be divided by that number, it will be found to allow 
I Utde exceeding »x miaules for the examinatioD of each theme. 



DEFJkKTHENT OT MoDEKN LakqUAOEB. 

This is at present under the superintendence of Geoi^e T^ck- 
Ttot, A. M., Smith Professor of the French and Spanish l^an- 
guages and Literature, and Professor of Belles Lettres ; assisted 
by four instructers : mz. Francis Sales, Esq., Inslructer in French 
and Spanish; Retro Bachi, A. M., J.U. D., Inslructer in Italian ; 
Charles Follen, J. U. D., Instructer in the German Language, in 
Ethics, and in Civil and Ecclesiastical History ; and Francis H. 
J. Surault, Instructer in French. 

The principles which regulate the study of the modera 1m». 
. puges, are these ; 1. NostudoitiscompeUed tostudyanyoneof 
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them. 3. A studoit, choosing lo stud^ either, ia rompdled t« 

Eirsevere ; he is not permitted to quit the study until he has 
arnt the iBnguage. 3. Those nho enter upon the stirdj of snr 
language, are formed into sections, and carried forward acconl- 
ing to their proGciency, without reierrace to the distinction of 
ClaESes. 4. The Instructers are paid only for cme half their 
time, and the days of instruction are Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 

Duffing thepresent year, an addiuonal Insiructer has been al- 
lowed io the Kreoch hranch ; owing to the increased demand for 
instructioD in it. 

Predicated upon the experience of the last year, in which 
diere were, in addition to the Professor, only three inslractsrs, 
the foUowuig may be stated as the course of instruction in this 
d^wnmmt. 

In the first Term. 
The Frethmen had no instruction, -during this term, in the 
modem languages. 

T%t Sophomoret were taught by Mr. Soles in French, 

to the number of . . 70 

Ajid in Spaiuah, to the number of 12 

Number of Sophomores taught by Mr. Sales 83 I 

Do. by Dr. Bachi, in Italian . 1 

Do. do. ' in Spanish . 6 

Do. by Dr. FoDen, in German . 10 

Total of Sophomores taught in the modern languages > gg 

in the first term j ' 

A the first Term. 
. 7%e Jwaion were taught by Mr. Sales in French, to the 
number of . .31 
And in Spanish . . 7 

38 

Do. . do. by Dr. Bachi, in Italian 5 

Do. do. do. in Spanish 30 

25 

Do. do. by Dr. Follen, in German 17 

Total of Juniors taught in the modern languages in > g^ 

the first term ) ' . 
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In the first Term. 

The Seniors, taught by Mr. Sales, \a Spanish . 3 
Do. do. by Dr. BacLi, in do. . 1 
Do. do. do in Italiaa . 11 

12 

Do. do. by Dr. Follen, in Gerroaa 8 
Do. do. do. in French 3 II 

Total of Seniors taught in die modem languages, ) .. 

the first term . . ... J * "'^ 
Besides which, Dr. Bachi taught graduates in > „ 

Spanish ^ 

And Dr. FoHen, in German, the students in divinity 2S 37 

231 

The result of the instruction, in the first Term, as it respects 
the difierent languages, is «s follows : 

InFiensh. Id Spuuib. inluUu. InOamaa. 

Sophomores 70 17 1 10 

Juniors 31 27 5 17 

Seniors 3 4 11 8 

Undei^duates 104 + 48 -t- 17 -f- 35 = 204 
Grad. and Stud, in Divinity 2 + 25 = 27 

60 60 

Whole number taught the modem languages die first Term 231 

In the second Term. 

There were taught in modern languages, as follows : 
Freshmen. — By Mr. Sales, in French, ... 70 

None instructed in the other modern 
languages. 
Sophomores. — By Mr. Sales, in French, 14 

By do. in Spanish, 6 

20 

By Dr. Bachi, in do. 6 

By do. in Italian, 1 

6 

By Dr. Follen, in German, . 13 

Number of Sophomores taught in the modem languages > oq 
in the second Term ) 
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Jtmion. — B^ Mr. Sties, in French . 6 

do. Spanisb . 7 13 

ByDr. Bachi, do. . 16 

do. Italiaa . 3 18 

Bj Dr. FoIIpd, id German . 13 

Number of Junion . . 

Semors. — By Mr. Sales, ui Spanish .. 9 

Dr. Bachi, in Italian . .13 

Dr. FollsD, ID Gemiaa . 8 

Number of Seniors 



Besides the above^ 

Dr. Bacbi taught, in Spanish, resident Graduates 
Dr. Follen do. German do. do. mi ) 

Theological Students , . . ) 

Whole number taught the modem languages in ibe ) 
second term . . . . t 



The result of the instruction, in the second term, as it respects 
the difierent languages, is as follows. 



Freshmen 


70 

















Sophomores 


14 




11 




1 




13 


Juniors 


6 




23 




2 




13 


Seniors 







9 




13 




8 




lo 


+ 


43 


+ 


"is 


+ 


"34 = 


Gnd. ind Tbeol. Slud. 




1- 




+ 




13 = 



44 41 

Total studying Abdem Languages, in the 3d term 



In the third Term. 

There were taught — 

Freshmen. — By Mr. Sales, in French 

None taught in the other modem languages. 
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Sopbwnwefc — By Mr. Sales, in Freoch 
do. Spanish 



Dr. Bacbi do. 
Dr. FoUeo, b German 


20 
21 




Sophomorea uugbt 




69 


Juniora.— B7 Mr. Salaa, in French 
Dr. Bicbi, in Spaniah 
" Italian 


10 
18 
8 36 




Dr. FoUen, in German 


13 


4> 


Senion.— B7 Mr. Salea, in Spanisli 
Dr. Bachi, in Italian 
Dr. Foflen, in German 


T 

. 6 

16 


27 


GraJntlea.— By Dr. Backi, in Spaniab 
in Italian 


1 

2 3 


sis 



Dr. FoDeo, in GennaD 8 11 

Studying modeni languages the third term 333 

Tba result of die instnicdon, in the third term, as it reqtecU 
the difierent languages, Is as follows. 

b Fnaoh. Ib Spulik. !■ itilUa. la OaTBaa. 

Freshmen 67 



Juniora 10 
Senion 


28 21 
18 8 13 
7 6 15 


"97 + 
Graduates and Theol. Stud. 


63 + li + "49 = 212 
1 + 2 + 8 = 11 



54 15 67 

Total studying in the modern languages the third term 233 
The general result of instructioo in this branch, as it respects 
time, is as folbtrs. 

Professor llcknor instructs — 
Tint term, 2 hours, for 16 weeks, or 45 days= 90 hours. 
Second term, 5} " 12 " 36 =198 do. 

Third term, l\ " 13 « 89 = 68 do. 

Time occapied by die Professor ia instructioa 356 hours. 
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SS^ APFSNDIX, 

Mr. Sales Mites that he teaches 7 houn everjr recitation dty, 
the 6rst tenn — 7^ hours the second, and 6 bouts the third term ; 
that is, three days every week, the term being 15 weeks. The 
number of his days occupied in instruction — 

The 6rst term, of 15 weeks, or 45 days, X 7 315 faoun. 
second term, 13 " 36 X7i 270 do. 

tlurdterm, 13 " 39 X6 234 do. 

Whole time oecuiHed, during die year, in instruction 819 hours. 

The number taught, the first term 123 students, 

second term . 1 13 do. 
third term . 1 12 do. 

Dr. Bachi states, that he teaches in the Grst term, every reci- 
tation day (tliree days every week) — 

3 hours, 39 minutes, in Italian, having 17 students, 
and 2 " 56 " in Spanish, " 28 do. 

Total 6 31 instructing daily, three days > .- , 

k tbe second term, he teaches as above — 

2 hours 20 minutes in Italian, having 16 students. 
5 " 22 " in Spanish, " 22 do. 

Total 7 42 instructing daily, 38 do. 

In the third terra, he teaches as above — 

2 hours 50 minutes in Italian, having 15 students. 

3 " 40 " in Spanish, " 39 do. 

Total 5 hours 30 minutes, instructing daily 54 do. 

Dr.. Bachi is occupied — 
The first term, as above, of 45 days, X6' 31°=293 hours, 
second term, 36 " X 7' 42°=277 do. 

third term, 39 « x5'30°=214 do. 

Whole time occupied by Dr. Bachi 784 hoars. 

Dr. Follen states, that every recitation day he teaches GlerinflB] 
In the first term, 6 hours having 60 students, 
second twm, 5jt " 47 " 

third term, 6 " 57 " 
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Dr. FoUen Ib occupied — 

In th« first term, as abore, of 45 days X6 =370 hours, 

second term, 36 " X5>=198 " 

third term, 39 " X6 — 234 « 

Whole time occupied hy Dr. FoUeo, io teaching 
modern languages . . . 703 hours. 

The general result of the time occupied in iostmction by the 
Professor and the three instructeiB, is as follows. 



Hie Professor is occupied 
Mr. Siles 
Dr. Bschi 
Dr. rollen 


856 hours. 
. 819 " 

784 " 
. 70S " 




SMI 


And tlie average number instructed— 
In French 
Italian . 

£S ■ . ■ . • 


97 
. 16 

48 
40 


Average oumlier of undergraduates . 300 
" " Graduates, and Tlieol. Stud. 17 



General snoaal average of all instructed . 317 

Statement of the results of the instruction given by the Profes- 
sor and the several instnicters, in the modem languages, as it r^ 
fleets numbers taught in tbe whole college course, and time. 

Taugbt in French and Spanish, by Mr. Sales. 

rinlTirm. BHondl^m. TiMTtm. 

Freshmen . 70 67 

Sophomores .83 20 38 

Juniors . 38 13 10 

Seniors . . 3 9 7 

Totals 123 112 113 

Average numbers taught, as above, in the whole coUege 
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Taaght m Italian and Spanish, by Dr. Bacfal. 

FbitnfM. B«MBdT*rm. AMTI 



Fresbmen . 
Sopbomom . 6 
Jiinion . Hi 
Seniors 12 




6 : 

18 S 
13 


ToUs "a 
GndutM . . 2 


37 ( 
1 


45 


"S 1 


Arenge nutnbtf taught u above, ia 
lege course 


thewbolecor 



Taugbt in German and French, by Dr. Follen. 
Freshnea . 

Sopbomorea . 10 13 

Juniors . 17 13 

Souora . 11 8 



Theoloi^cal Students S6 



34 



Average numbers taught as above, in the whole ) 
college course . • . . ) 

Greaeral average of all instructed . * 

' In poiot of time occupied in the several branches of in 
conducted by the several instructers above named, the labors of 
the Professor being divided among those instructers as nearly u 
possible, according to the fact, it is as follotva. 

The whole number of hours occupied by the Professor, is 
356. 
Of which he employs with Mr. Sales's scholars 266 hours, 
do. Dr. Bachi'a do. 30 do. 

do. Dr. FoUen's do. 70 do. 

366 hours. 

Hie time occupied in the ustruction of the students taught by 
Mr. Sales ntheceibre . 819 by Mr. Sales. 

256 by Professor Tickoor. 
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Tbt tinM occupied in do. by Dr. Bacbi, ta 
do. by Prof. Tickoor 



Total S14 hours. 



The time occu[»ed in do. by Dr. Foilen, is 702 hours, 

do. by Prof. Ticlmor 70 do. 

ToCal 772 hours. 



H. 

DlPtRTHENT or ChEHISTBT AND MlNERALOOY. 

This is at present under the superintendence of John W. Web- 
ster, M. D., Erring Professor of Chemistry sod Mineralogy. 

During the first, ind part of the second term, the Erving Pro- 
fessor is occupied in giving lectures in the Medical School, to the 
medical students. 

His services to the undergraduates commence about the fourth 
week in the second tertn, and consist of a course of lectures, 
and one of recitations, to the Junior and Senior Classes daily, at 
4 P. M., except on alternate Fridays, when they attend en ex- 
ercise in another department. The practice is for Dr. Webster 
to give a lecture on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and on 
Tuesday and Thursday to hear a recitation ; the latter beinic 
heard in divisions, — the first at 4 o'clock, and the other at hall 
past 4. 

The attendance of the Junior Class is required ; that of the 
Seniors is voluntary. The consequence b, that aaly a few of 
this Class attend. 

In the third term, daily instruction is given to the Seniors in 
Mineralc^, also at 4 o'clock P. M. 

The above, Dr. Webster states to have been the course of 
proceeding until the last year, when, from causes not known to 
oim, he was directed to give his mineralogical lectures in the 
second term, and bis chemical in the third; — an arrengement 
which he represents as very inconvenient to bim, and injurious to 
the cabinet ; as it brings bis mineralogical lectures in the winter 
season, when no fire is permitted in the Cabinet, and renders it 
necessary to remove the specimens, at great risk of injury and at 
an expense. He is also deprived of the opportunity of making 
mineralogical excursions in the vicinity, with his pupils. He it 
M^icitous to be allowed to return to the previous arrangement, as 
being by hi more advantageous to the student, and to confine 
the instructioo in his department to the Senior Class. 
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In retpect of tima, Dr. Webster pna b CbaniKrr, wfaen the 
•tudy is pursued fay the Juniors in the second tenn^— lor 8 neekS) 
S recitations, of an hour etch in the week, or 16 recitatioiis. 

And 3 lectures for half ihe time, or four 
weeks, faeine 13 

3 do. do. do. 8 

Of an hour each . . 30 lectures. 

Being occupied . . .36 houn. 

And in the third term he is occupied one hour 
every day (except Saturday, and ahemate Fridays, 
when the Class attend anoiner exercise) in teaching 
Mineralogy, giving 59 lectures, and occupying 59 hours- 
Whole time occupied by Dr. Webster with the 
undergraduates ... 95 houfs. 

In addition to which, he states that from 5 to 8 hours are occu- 
pied by him in preparations for the lecture, and in cleaning and re- 
placing the apparatus, taking down and replacing the minerals. 
He is alxo much occupied in making additions to the cabinet, by 
collecting specimens, and msking exchanges, at home and abroad. 
Besides the above. Dr. Webster gives 5 lectures, per week, 
in the first and part of the second term, at the Medical College, 
amounting in the whole to sixty-five lectures, which the under- 
graduates do notallend ; these lectures requiring for their prepa- 
ration more time than the more elementary course at Cambridge. 



Department of Botany and Zooloot. 

This is under the exclusive superintendence of Thomas Nut* 
tail, A. M., Lecturer on Botany and Zoology, and Curator of ths 
Botanical Gnrden. 

Instruction in this department commences in the third term, 
in Smeltie's Philosophy of Natural History, to the Senior Class. 
From twenty-two to twenty-four recitations are required. These 
are occasionally accompaaied by short lectures, on Zoological 
■d>jects } occupying an hour in the morning or forenoon of every 
day. 

VoluDtary lectures are also given to the Senior and Junior 
Clutes, also in the third term, three times a week. 
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Thbolooical School. 

This is under the superintendence of the 

Rev. Henry Ware, Hollis Professor of Divinity. 

Sidney Willard, A. M., Hancock Professor of (he Hebrew, and 
other OrJentai Languages. 

Andrews Norton, A. M., Dexter Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Jun., A. M., Professor of Pulpit Eloquence 
and Pastoral Care. 

Charles FoUen, J. U. D., Instructer in the German Language, 
in Ethics, and in Civil and Ecclesiastical History. 

The course of instruction in the Theological School occupies 
three years. The School consists of three Classes ; [he Junior, 
Middle, and Senior. Instruction is given by all ihe above Profes- 
sors in tlieir several branches ; except in tliat of Pulpit Eloquence 
and Pastoral Care, which, owing to the Professor's absence in 
Europe, on account of health, has not yet been commenced ; 
but, it is confidently expected, will be in the course of the ensuing 
sumnaer. 

The Hollis Professor of Divinity attends an exercise with each 
of the Classes once a week ihrough the year, in the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion and in Christian Theology, 

Tlie Hancock Professor of Hebrew gives instruction to the 
Junior and the Middle Classes from one lo three times a week, 
during the second and third terms. 

The Dextti' Professor of Sacred Literature instructs the three 
Classes during the year, giving one, and when occasion requires, 
two exercises a week lo each Class. 

The instructer in the German Language gives instruction three 
times a week during the year, in German ; also once a week, 
ihrough the year, to the Senior Class in Ethics. 

A religious service, wiih preaching, in which one of the stu- 
dents officiates, takes place twice a week, and is attended by the 
Professors and nil the members of [he School. Also once a week 
there is an exercise in extemporaneous preaching, in the presence 
of one of the Professors, by the students of the two upper Classes, 
in rotation. The students begin lo take their turn in performing 
these exercises with Ihe Grst terra of the Middle year. 
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The School meet once a week for discusang some subject, 
previously proposed, at which meeting one of the Professors pre- 
ades. 

The Professors also deliver precomposed lectures. 

The present number of students (December, 1829) is forty- 



Mesical School. 



This is under the superintendence of 

James Jackson, M. D., Hersey Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

John C. Warren, M. D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery. 

Walter Cbanning, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Jacob Bieelow, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

John W. Webster, M. D., Erving Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. 

The Medical School is conducted by the abovonamed Pro- 
fessors at the Massachusetts Medical College in Mason street, 
Boston. The instruction is given by courses of lectures, delivered 
hy each of the Professors j beginning annually the third Wednes- 
day in October, and continuing thirteen weeks. 

The number of lectures given in the respective courses, is as 
follows : — 
Dr. Jackson gives five lectures a week on the 

Theorj' and Practice of Medicine, amougtiog to 65 
And two a week on Clinical Medicine . . 26 

91 
Which are reduced by omissions on Christmas 
and Thanksgiving days .... 3 

89 

Dr. Warren gives about 70 

Dr. Bigelow gives 37 

Dr. Channing gives about 60 

Dr. Webster about 65 

Total number of lectures given by the Medical f 

Faculn' annually, in all the branches taught > . . 321 
in the School, ) 
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APrENOn. XXXT 

The number of siudeDts attending Medical Lectures this sea- 
son is □inetf'One. 

The above School is devoted exclusively to Medical Students, 
undergraduates not being permitted to attend. 

Two courses of instruction in each branch are required to be 
attended by each student, in order to attain a medical degree. 

The school In general may be considered to be prosperous. 

The importance of the science of Anatomy, and the great ob- 
struction to the acquisition of this science, arising from the nant 
of some legislative provision in its favor, will be made the sub- 
ject, it is understood, of a direct application to the Legislature, 
at the present Session. 

Besides the above lectures in the Medical School, there is 
given at Cambridge, to the undergraduates, a course of lectures 
on Hygiene, or the means of preserving health and prolonging 
life, beginning on the first Monday of the third term, at 1 1 o'clock, 
A. M., and continued daily except on Saturday ; and consisting 
of seven lectures, by Dr. Jackson. 

And also a course of lectures on Anatomy, beginning in April, 
and ending in May or June ; and consisting of twen^-five lec- 
tures, by Dr. Warren. 



M. 

Law School. 

This is at present under the superintendence of the Hon. 
Joseph Story, LL. D., Dane Professor of Law ; and of John 
Hooker Ashmun, A. M., Royall Professor of Law. 

The course of instruction in the Law School, is as follows : — 

The number of students is now (December, 18^9) twenty- 
seven. They are at present arranged in two Classes, accord- 
ing to seniority. In another year, they will necessarily form three 
Classes. Instruction is given to them in 

1. Lecturet, by the Dane Prof etsor of Law, on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, and on Chancery, Commercial, Civil, and 
ConstituUonal Law. Lectures, by the Rot/all Profenor, on 
miscellaneous branches of the Common Law. 

3. Reviews and examinations of the students in the Text 
Books. These are had four days in the week, and the time oc- 
cupied by each, varies from one to two hours for each Class. 
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The course of study embraces a selection of the best elementaiy 
works in each branch of the Law, and is intended to be com- 

[ileted in three years. Tlie students are referred to a series of 
eading cases in the Gngtish nnd Ametican Reports, and to a 
parallel course of reading, in addition to the prescribed course 
of study. 

3. Moot Courts, for the ai^uing of questions of law. These 
are held every week, by one of the Professors ; four of the 
students, ID rotation, appear as counsel. They begin to take 
their turn at the commencement of the second year. They 
have extempore disputations and debates of legal and miscella- 
neous questions, as voluntarr exercises. 

4. Writteu dissertations on subjects connected with the course 
of Htudy ore occasionally rendered. 

5. The students are instructed in the practice of the courts, 
in the making of writs, preparation of pleadings, and other legal 
instruments. An opportunity is afforded for acquiring the routine 
of office practice. 

Course of Study. 



Regular Cmrru. 


PoroiW Count. 


BIselisIone'i Commenlariei. 


Sullivan's Lectures. 






Hale's History of the Common Uw. 


Kenl's Commenlariea. 








Law or 


PaBSomtTT. 


Bscon's Abridgment, seleoled tillo! 


1. Angell on Limilalions, 


Dane's Abridgment, 


do. do. 


Bioeham on lofnncy. 


Cliillyon Conlnicls. 




Coiliiison on Idiols and Lunatics. 


rUlllifips on Evidence. 




Hammond's NiaiPrius. 


Chilly on Plending. 




Kyd on Awards. 


Saunders's Reporli and Notes. 


Kyd on Corporations. 


Select Cases. 




Reeve's Domestic Relations. 


Starkie on Evideace. 




Reeve's History of English Law. 

Roberts on the Sletote of Frauds. 

Roper on Legacies. 

Boper OD Husband and Wife. 

Surkie on Slander. 

Toller's Eieculors. 


Co 


mHERCIAL A 


5D Maritihe Law. 


Bacon's Abridgment, " 
Dane's do. " 


Merchant." 


Long on Sales. 


Insuraaoe." 


Pbiliips on Insnranca. 


Bailey on Bills. 




Benecke on Insurance. 


Abbotl on Sbippidg. 




Livermore on Agency. 


Paley on Agency. 




Stevenson Average. 


Mar»ball on Iniurance. 




Azuni's Maritime Law. 


Jones on Bail men Is. 






Oon OD FarUenhlp. 






Fell on Gaarenlee. 






Selected Ctuei from tbo Reports. 
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Regular Couru. Parted Cowte. 

Lin or BciL PnorkfiTT. 



Ci;ke on Lilllelon. 

Cniiic, DlgRii— Sflliat lilies. 
Feame on Cnnlingent ttemainden. 
Preston on Ettalei. 
Sune'i Abridgment— Select title*. 
S'earna on ileal Action*. 
Salcct Cue* 



Runnington on Ejectment, 
Sanders on Uieg and Truiti. 
Powell on MorlBEges. 
AngeM on Water Courwa. 
Woodrall's Landlord and Tenant. 
Sugden'i Vendors. 
Jackioa on Real Action i. 



Barton 'i Suit In Eqailj. 
Cnoper'* Pleading*. 
Maddock'i Chancery. 
TlcwJand on CbanMrj Contract*. 
Select CaMi. 



East'* Crown Law. 
MeNallj* Evidence. 
ItuMell on Crimea- 
Select Ca*e*. 



FonbUrtqoe'a Equity. 
Redeadale'a Plead inga. 
UeameB' Plea* in Equity. 
Eden on lojuncllons. 
Hoffman'* Matter in Chancery. 



Ciru. Law. 
I, Ch. 44. Potbier on Obligation*. 

Domel'a Civil Law— Select title*. 
Brown'* Civil Law. 
Buller'* Hors Jnrtdtca. 






fATION*. 

Ward'* Law of Nation*. 
Vattel'i do. 
Bjnkenhoek'a Law of War. 



CoRiTtTHtioNAL Law. 
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GZNEBAL StATIMENT OV ALL PEHSONI ReIIDBNT AT THE UnI- 
TERSITY, EITHER AS OraDUATBS OR UmdeRQRADUATEI. 

Graduatet. 

Candidates for the Miiibt]7 . 12 

Theological Studeots . , 43 

Students attendlDg Medical Lectures 91 

Law Students .... 27 



Undergraduates. 



48 



Juniors .... 
Sophomores . . . .74 
Freshmen .... 55 
Students not caodidates for a degree 5 



Concerning the general conduct of the students, the President 
has it not in his power to make any statemeot on his own per- 
sonal observation and responsibility, except in rele^on to the 
term just ended, heing the first and by far the longest of the Col- 
lege year, and the only one, which has elapsed since his officiaJ 
connexion with the University. With respect to their conduct 
during the whole of that term, consisting of seventeen weeks, be 
has the gratification to state, that it was, in general, highly cq;^ 
rect and praiseworthy. During the whole term no estraordinary 
meeting of the faculty was requisite oo accouot of any complaint 
of misconduct against any scholar. Only three students became 
subject to an admonition, and no one to any higher censure or 
punishment. 

In general the condition of the Universihr, in respect of the 
students' conduct and attention to tbeir studies, may be consid- 
ered highly satisfactory. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 



No. I. 

Statement of the Income of Harvard College, for the 
Year ending August 31, 1829, by the Treasurer. 

Interest received on Bonds and Natea, including 
Balance of Wood Account, being Interest of Money 
advanced for Purchase of Wood, and Rent of 

Wharf, Sheds, &.c. $16,659-68 

Bank Dividends received for the Year - - - 841-50 

Charles Kiver Bridge Dividends do. - • 210 

West Boston Bridge do. do. - - - 54 

West Boston Bridge Annuity - - . - 666-66 

Charles River Bridge do. - . - - - 666-64 

John Glover's do. 16.66 

Count Rumford's Legacy, Income of Money in the 

HsDdB of his Trustees in France - . - 198-79 

Rent of Webb Estate in Boston - • - 1,543 

Ditto Estates in Cambridge 1,8.54-67 

Ditto Farm in Waltham and Pew .... 209 

Ditto Ward's Island 60 

Ditto Coggan Marsb, Chelsea ..... 70 

Ditto Stoughlon Marsh, Dorchester ... 10 

Ditto Hayward Pasture, Watertown 60 > ijcne 

Sales of Wood from do. . 88.05 ( ' ^^'^ 

Ditto Estate in Nevrbury given by Mr. Thomas Cary 44-35 



[Mgreesai 

Ditto Amount of the Term bills, including Instruc- 
tion, Rent of Rooms, Lecture Rooms, Use of Li- 
brary, and advanced Standing ... 

Ammitit oaniecl fonrard \ 
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Amount brought up 
Btlance doe from Theological Institotion 

paid Deiter Professor 740 
" Germ&n luBtracter 150 



Las one Year's Income of their Fund 676-61 



47,^7-06 



From the above Income is to be deducted 
Income from aundry Donations, apecially 
appropriated, which cannot be applied to 
discharge the current Expenses of the Col- 
lege, as fbllowB, viz. 

Annuity of West Boston Bridge, the sante 
being speciallj appropriated to the Fund for 
permanent Tutors, an accumulating Fund 666-66 

Income of the Fund for permanent Tutors, 

Year's Interest on Balance . - 577-28 

Income of W. N. Boylston'a Fund for Mu- 
seum to accumulate - . . . 223-54 

Ditto Ditto Donation for Books 27-50 

Ditto of James Bovrdoin's Legacy $125 — lest 

paid out in prizes— $120 • • - 5-00 

Ditto of Edward Hopkins' Donatioa - 1M2 

Ditto of Isaac Royall's Legacy - - 37&27 

Ditto Count Rumford's Legacy, Year's 

Interest .... 857-36 

Annuity received from Trustees in 

Paris .... 198-79 

— 1.056-16 

Income of William Breed's Legacy, Year'a 

Interest on Balance .... 32-59 

Interest on Balance due Professorahip of 

Natural History .... 79-14 

Interest on Samuel Parkman's Donation 151 94 

Interest on George Partridge's Donation 68 

3,267-ia 

Net Income 44,15987 

EBENEZER FRANCIS, TWas. Bart. Col 
Boitm, Dtcembtr 1829. 
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No. II. 

Expenses of Harvard CoUegt for one Year, enitry 
AugaatZl, 1829. 

Salaries and Grants paid Officers of the' College, as 
follows, viz. 

Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. as President pro tern, from 
Angust 31, 1828, to Ha; 31, 1829, nine months, 
at 92,250 per annum, is .... tl,687'S0 ' 

Hon. Joaifth Q,oincy, LL. D. President, from May 31, 

to August 31, 1B29 558 

Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. Hollis Prafessor of Divinity, 
from May 31, to August 31, 1829, three months, 
at 91,600 per annum ..... 375 

Levi Hedge, LL. D. Alford Professor of Natural Re- 
ligion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, Salary 
one year -...._. 1,500 

JohnS. Popkin, D.D. Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture, Salary one year - . - _ _ 1,500 

Sidney Willard, A. M. Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
ajid other Oriental Languages, and Professor of 
Latin, Salary one year - - , - . 1,600 

John Farrar, A. M. Hollis Professor of Mathematics 

and Natural Philosophy, Salary one year - 1,600 

Edward T. Channing, A. M. Boylston Professor of 

Rhetoric and Oratory, Salary one yeu - - 1,500 

Hon. Asahel Steams, LL. D. receives the 
amoant paid by the Students, Term ending 
December 24, 1828 .... 133-33 
and Balance due in July - - . 100 333^ 

Rev. John G. Palfrey (Substitute for Professor Nor- 
ton) Salary from September 1 to October 31, two 
months, at %IQAX> per atmum .... 173^ 

Andrews Norton, A. M. Dexter Professor of Sacred Lit- 

eratare, fromDecember 1,1828, to Angust 31, 18^ 780 

Francis Ssles, Esq. Instruoter in French and Span- 
ish, Salary one year - . . . . 1,000 

Charles Sanndcra, A. M. Steward, Salary from 
Angust 31, 1828, to December 1, at 91,000 
per anmun, is - ... . 250 
and from Decembet 1 to Angust 31, 1829, 
nine months, at 91,900 jwr onntm, is 900 1,150 

Benjamin Peiree, A. M. libr&iion. Salary for one year 647 

Carried forward 914,104-16 
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Brought ap «14,104-16 

Edmund L. Cusbing, A. B. Tutor iu Latin and Greek, 
Salary for one year ....._ 647 

Oliver Steama, A. B. Tutor in Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Salary for one year ... 947 
George Ticknor, A. M. Smith Professor of the French 
and Spanish Languages and Literature, and Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres, one year's Salary - 600 
Cbarles Follen, J. U. D. Instructer in Ecclesiastical 
History and Ethics in Theological School, and in 
German Language ...... 1,300 

Pietro finchi, A. M. J. U. D. Instructer in Italian, 

Salary one year ...... 500 

Hersey B. Goodwin, A. B. Proctor, one year's Salary 150 

George Putnam, A. B, do. do. - 150 

Allen Putnam, A. M. do. do. - SO 

Addison Brown, A> B. do. Salary from 

August 31, 1828, to May 31, 1829, at «50 



Alanson Brigham, A. B. Successor I 
Brown, Salary from June II to August 31, 



37-50 



11-10 



George W. Hosmer, A. B. Proctor, Salary from No- 
vember 1 to August 31, 1829 .... 
Hoses L. Hale, one year's Salary for keeping College 

Records from April 1, 1828, to April I, 1829 
Oliver Sparhawk, for services, keeping Treasurer's 

Books one year, to April 1, 1829 
Rev. A. Holmes, D. D. Gallery Money, one year 
Rev. John Pierce, D. D. Secretary of Board of Overseers 
Thomas Nuttall, A. M. for Lectures on Zoology, per 

voteof Corporation, one year .... 

Paid Francis Graeter's bill for Instruction 
Income of the Mollis Appropriation for Treasurer, 
three years, passed to the credit of E. Francis, 
Treasurer ..._... 



James Jackson, M. D. Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, one year's 
Salary 500 

John C. Warren, M. D. Hersey Professor of 
Analoroy and Surgery, one year's Salary 500 

John W. Webster, M. D. Erving Profossor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, one year's do. 1,000 

Carried forward t 
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Broaghl up i 

Paid Samuel K. Lothrop, Proctor, Salary from Sep- 
tember 1 to November J, 1828, at $150 per amtttm, 
two months ..-_.._ 

Rev. Henry Ware, Jiin, Profeasor of Pulpit Eloquence 
and the Pastoral Care, Salary from March I to 
August 31, half year, at $1,500 per annum 



Payments on Ike foUmoing Accounts. 
Iiibrary, paid for Books ... 

Expenses paid Clerk hire for the year 

by the Treasurer ... 150 

Paid Postage, Advertising, and other 

small bills for the year - - 126-94 

Copying Records, Record Books, Book 

Case and Trunk for Records 185-66 

Bill for repairing Stoughtau 

Monument, Dorchester 5322 

Surveying, drawing plan Hay- 
ward Pasture - - 2fi 
N. Hardy on the Rogers Farm, 

amount S. Hoat jun.'s bill, 

advice about taxes - 30 
Dr.Kirkland, Dudleian Lecture, 

delivered 1813 - - 26-67 135-89 

Stove and Fuel for Library, and Fuel 

for Recitation Rooms - - 275-99 
To Students for Services - - 433*57 

For Sweeping and Charge of Rooms 

and College Yard, for the year 1,256-SO 
Janitor's Salary - - - 269-91 

Committee, Overseers' Dinners, and 

Expenses at Examination - 160-25 

E. W. Metcalf for Printing - - 329-90 
Inauguration Dinner and Expenses 828-33 
Commencement . - _ 684-15 



Dipl<»nas, paid for Parchment, Printing, &c 
Repairs and Additions to the President's House, Cam- 
Repairs, paid for work done on Buildings in Cam^ 

bridge, including College Edifices ... 
College Furniture, paid for Spoons and other Fur- 
niture 

Carried forward 
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Brought up 

lUpura, paid fat Shioglmg Barn, W&llham Farm 909 

Repairs, paid on Gannett Estate, Cambridge - ■ 163-64 
Exbibitiona, paid by Vote of the Corporation 918-11 
Paid bj Overseers, Income of Joanna 

Alfbrd's Legacy ... 35 
Paid by Overseen, Income of Hary 

SaltonatoU's Lepusy - • 130 155 1.073-11 

Bowdoin Prizea paid -....- 120 

Interest paid 366-43 

Amoont repaid for Advance Standing and Term Bill 

per Vote of the Corporation .... 68-68 

»34,S61'88 

In the Estimate made bv the Treasurer, the last year, 
for the Expenses of the present year, the aom 
of 6,500 dollars was appropriated for the pur- 
ch&ae of Books and printing the Catalogue. The 
Books have been ordered, aud a part of them 
arrived, and the Catalogue has been made and 
printed, bnt no part of tlie Expense has been ac- 
tually paid during the College year. The amount 
may be ccoisidered as expended, say - - - 6,500 



¥41,361-88 
EBENEZEB FRANCIS, Treas. Harv. CoL 
Bottm, Deetmber, 1829. 



Eaimate of the Income of Harvard College, for the 
Year ending August 31, 1830. 



It on Bonds and Notes - - - 
Dividend Boston Bank, 62 shares, two and 
a half per cent, is - - - - 
Charles River Bridge Dividends 
West Boston Bridge Dividends 
West Boston Bridge Annuity 
Charles River Bridge Annuity 

Carried forward 



by Google 



sir 

Bnmght up 917,993^ 

John G)oT«r*i Annnitjr ... W-9I 

John Nngate's AaDuity, 3 yeui, $16-67 each 33*33 
Dividend one Sbara MiddleBex Canal • 10 

Anouity Tmteea CouiU Rumfbrd - aOO 260 

Rent of Webb EsUle, Bostoo 

IHttoEatttes Cambridge 
Ditto Hilliaid Estate 
Ditto Walthara Farm and Pev < 
D^to Ward's Island . - . 

Ditto Coggan's Marsh, Cbelaea - 
Ditto Stooffbton Harsh, Dorchester 
PeniMver Mooe; ... 

Rent Estate in Newbi)rjp<»t - 

For Degrees and Diplomis 
Torm Bills and Adruiced Standuog 
From Theological lastitution 
From Law Students . - . 



948316-33 



To be deducted, Income of soadrj Donations which 
must be added to the Capital 



EBENKZER FRANCIS, Treat. Harv. Col. 
Boitm, December, 1829. 



Estimate of the Expenses of Harvard College for 
the Tear ermting August 31, 1829. 

Salaries and Grants to pa; Officers of Col- 
lege, per Receipt Book - - 35,620 

Gallery Money Cambridge Meeting Houae 70 

Professor Nnttall for the year - - 100 

Mr. Hale and O. Sparhawk for the year, 
9150 each SOO 36,090 

Library Appropriation for Books - - - . 6,000 

Cahied forward 931,000 
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xiri 

Bronghl Dp 931,090 

Expenses, Clerk liire for the year, Treasn- 

Ter, Postage, Advertising, and aniall Bills 300 

Fuel for Library and Recitation B-oonis 2S0 

For Services of Students, and Exhibitions) 

including Pennoyer Money - - 1,700 

Sweeping, Charge of Rooms, and Jani- 
tor's Salary 1,600 

ComiDittee, Orerseera' Dinners, &D. 160-25 

ForPrintiag, including Triennial Catalogue SOO 

Gommencement Dinner and Expenses 684-15 6,194-40 

Diplomas, paid for Parchment and Printing - - 00 

Repairs, Work on Buildings, Cambridge, including 

College Edifices 4,500 

College Furniture 2,000 

Law^School, the Income over the Salaries paid to be 
appropriated (o the purchase of Books for the Law 
Library 1,200 

t44,044-40 

EBENEZER^FRANCIS, Treat. Han. Col. 
Boston, December, 1829. 
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